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NEW ROSES FOR 1920 


We shall offer for 1920 the three New 


Roses :— 


PILGRIM CRUSADER 


and 
MRS. JOHN COOK 
We. want you to know them. May we 


send you full descriptions? Your re- 


quest will bring it. 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


Two summer flowers we can 


recommend, good = shippers, 


good keepers, good sellers — 


GLADIOLII 


The newer and better kinds 
of Gladiolii, wonderfully well 
grown, in any quantity, all 
shades 

$4.00, $6.00, 
PER 100 


EASTER LILIES 


The choicest that 
produced. 


$8.00 


can be 
$15.00 
PER 100 
Everything in Cut Flowers, 
Plants, Greens, Ribbons and 
Supplies. 
BUSINESS HOURS: 7 A.M. 


to 4 P. M.; Saturdays, 
7A. M. to 1 P. M. 


Send for Price List 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


The “sx Philadelphia 


Florists of 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
117 W. 28th St. 1608-1620 Ludlow St. Franklin & St. Paul Ste. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 











Winter-Flowering Roses 





We have a surplus of winter-flowering roses after meeting our 
own planting requirements, which we can offer in more or less lim- 
ited quantities in the following varieties, fine strong plants from 3%- 
inch pots, OWN ROOT stock: 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
FRANK W. DUNLOP 
COLUMBIA DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY MIGNON, or CECILE BRUNNER 


and the following sorts in GRAFTED stock from 3%-inch pots: 


MRS. AARON WARD 
PREMIER 


FERNS 


NEPHROLEPIS VICTORIA (The Vietory Fern). A beautiful, new, 
crested form of Teddy Jr. 24-inch pots, $3.00 per dozen, $20.00 
per 100; 3%-inch pots, We. each.; 6-inch $1.00 each; large speci- 
mens, 10-inch $5.00 each; 12-inch, $7.50 each. 

NEPHROLEPIS ELEGANTISSIMA COMPACTA. 6-inch pots, T5c. 
each; large specimens, 10-inch, $5.00 each; 12 to 14-inch, $7.50 to 
$15.00 each. 

ae A i oa MUSCOSA, 3%-inch 
each, 

NEPHROLEPIS SUPERBISSIMA. 


F. R. PIERSON, 


HADLEY 
OPHELIA 


MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL 
HOOSIER BEAUTY 


pots, 35¢e. each; 5-inch, 75c. 


6-inch pots, 75e. each. 





Tarrytown. N. Y. 








FUCHSIAS 


We have a good stock of strong, 3-inch Fuchsias, in a 
good assortment of colors, which can be made into 5-inch 
plants by Easter, and there is nothing more handsome than 
a well finished 5 or 6-inch Fuchsia. Try a few hundred and 
have some thing different from the others. 


We offer good 3-inch for immediate shipment at $3.75 per 
100. 


LANTANAS, assorted; ALYSSUM, giant; AGERATUM; 
DUSTY MILLER; HELIOTROPE; CUPHEA; SALVIA; 
PARLOR IVY; WHITE SW'ANSONIA; 3-inch, $3.75 per 100. 


CANNAS, assorted; standard bedding sorts, 
100. King Humbert, $6.00 per 100. 


$5.00 per 


BOSTON FERNS, pot grown stock. 


4-inch $3.60 per doz. $25.00.per 100 
5-inch 5.40 per doz. 40.00 per 100 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
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Henry H. Barrows 


FERN 
SPECIALIST 


Write for Prices. 
H. H. BARROWS, Whitman, Mass. 








CHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 














Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 inch pets, extra heavy, $35.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 inch, 975.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, "8"Apire. 








Snow Queen Canna 
Awarded Certificate of Merit at 8. A. 
F. & O. H. New York Convention. And 
100 panned —— oes. _ anaes ae ask for 
SWASTIKA BR 5 

The (CONARD & “West GROVE 

co. PENN., U.S.A. 
Rabert Pyle, Pres. Aatoine Wintsee, Vieo-Pres. 
We are subcribers te the Nurserymen’s Fund 

Markit Development 














CEDAR ACRES 
Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, INC., 
Wenham, Mass. 














THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Reselected Strains im Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implemeats 
Catalogue upon Applicatien 
16 So. Market Steet 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 


BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 














——————<—<—<—— 
When Writing to 
Advertisers Please 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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National Publicity Campaign 

Referring to the rather apathetic 
spirit shown toward the Campaign by 
a rather large number of florists 
throughout the country, Joseph Ko- 
hout, of Libertyville, Ill., expresses his 
sympathy with the Publicity Commit- 
tee on account of the slow response 
of the craft to appeals for just con- 
tributions to the Campaign Fund, as 
follows:—“They have my sympathy, 
and admiration at the same time for 
sticking to such a thankless job—but 
for goodness sake, don’t give up the 
ship, we shall all need that publicity 
in the very near future.” 

Mr. Kohout is right. We shall most 
certainly need all the publicity we can 
get in the near future. We need it 
now. We need it to keep in effect the, 
great benefit we have derived from 
our work of the past two years and 
more. The result we have accom- 
plished cannot stand for permanence 
unless kept continually freshened by 
further effort. We all of us have sure- 
ly in mind a few of the great adver- 
tising campaigns in recent years, 
which, with the commodities adver- 
tised, are now mere memories. Their 
great results petered out because hav- 
ing been obtained it was thought they 
would stand unsupported. 

Were we to cease in our efforts ‘to 
keep “Say it with Flowers” before the 
public, the slogan would quickly be 
forgotten. We should be unjust to our- 
selves if such a thing should happen. 
The impression we have made already 
is worth considerably more than a few 
paltry dollars to every florist in the 
land. A florist cheerfully pays his in- 
surance bills to protect him against 
losses by fire or other destructive 
agent, and when he contributes to our 
Campaign Fund, he should feel that 
he is protecting his business against 
dry rot—which he really is, with the 
cooperation of the best of his brother 
florists. 

Our Committee will meet in Cleve- 
land next month, during the Conven- 
tion of our Society, and a session of 
the Conventionn will be set apart 
mainly for the discussion of matters 
in connection with the Campaign. Is 
your name on the list of contributors 
to be presented at that meeting? If 
not, don’t you think it ought to be? 
Why not help to make the “thankless 
job’ Mr. Kohout refers to one of 


pleasure? The Committee does not | 


mind the work, or the responsibility 


HYACINTHS 
TULIPS 
NARCISSUS 
CROCUS 


Catalogue and Special Prices 
on Application 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through to 54 Park 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE HOUSE OF KELWAY 
Has a reputation of 70 years behind it 
as a guarantee, 

For three generations we have been 
Growers and Selectors of pedigree 
stocks of 


BRITISH SEEDS 

Get our prices for booking forward 
orders (delivery after 1920 harvest), 
hot tororrow, but NOW. 

State your requirements, we do the 
rest. Efficient and prompt attention 
given to all inquiries. 

Specialties: Garden Seed and Farm 
Root Seeds. 
KELWAY & SON 
Wholesale Seed Growers, ° 
LANGPORT, ENGLAND. 











GIGANTEUM & HARDY LULLS 
GLADIOLUS CANNAS 
AND OTHER SPRING BULBS 


Write for prices 


173 N. Wabash Ave., Obkieage, Tl. 








E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, BH. JZ. 








, It With Flowers” Publicity Campaign. 


BOBBINK &/ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subseribers te the N eon’s 
Fend for Market Dev: Development, alse “Sap 














BULBS 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM, also HARDIES 
shipped now or later from cold storage 
from New York, Denver, Chicago and 
London (Canada). 

FOR JULY-AUGUST SHIPMENT 
SEEDLING FERNS in FLATS, all 

varieties. 

FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


BAMBOO STAKES 


Natural and Green in all sizes—both 
domestic and Japanese. 
Write for prices stating your require- 
mente. 
95 Chambers 8t. 
McHUTCHISON & CO, °© Chambers se 
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of the Campaign, but appreciation of 
their labors shown in a better re- 
sponse to their appeals for funds 
would be sweet indeed to them. It 
is not believed that a cooperative pub- 
licity campaign for any product was 
ever promoted and carried on at an 
expense so small for the wonderful 
results obtained as our Campaign for 
publicity for flowers. Many leading 
experts in publicity are frank enough 
to tell us this, and to refer to it in 
public print. With further funds, we 
can obtain the maximum of our de- 
sires, and it is up to the trade to de- 
termine whether we shall reach this 
point or not. The only obstacle in 
the way is insufficiency of funds, and 
this is easily removed through a bet- 
ter support of our movement. 
JOHN YounG, Secy. 
43 West 18th Street, New York City. 


THE SOCIETY AS A BUSINESS OR- 
GANIZATION 

Thirty-six years ago at this time a 
small group of pioneers in our indus- 
try were preparing to hold, in Cin- 
cinnati, the first convention of our So- 
ciety. The convention was held in due 
course, and was well attended, al- 
though the membership during 1885 
did not exceed 450. Today it is ad- 
vancing rapidly toward the 4,000 mark. 

But as an organization representing 
an industry of such magnitude as ours, 
we ought to be at least 5,000 strong, 
and even then we should embrace, 
perhaps, only a quarter of those en- 
gaged in the business. Of course, 
there are men in every profession who 
are so wrapped up in themselves that 
they will hold aloof from everything; 
let us look at them as something we 
do not want to be. Every “live” florist 
ought to be a member of the S. A. F. 
and O. H. The dues, $5.00 per year, 
certainly entail no hardship, and it 
should be a pleasure to be able to pay 
them for a partnership in such an or- 
ganization. 

The Society has done lots of good, 
and prevented lots of harm. It is the 
“Spokesman” of the industry, and rec- 
ognized as such, and its members 
share in the recognition. It should be 
a matter of pride with any florist to 
become a member.. As President John 
Thorpe said in his address at the first 
convention, “Just think of an industry 
of such magnitude without a voice or 
a word in its own interest.” That con- 
tingency is passed. We have a grand 
and glorious organization, whose voice 
is heard whenever there is occasion to 
lift it, and whose representative quali- 
fication is unquestioned. 

There are none too big or too little 
to come into our Society. It really 
ought to be mrde > one hundred per 





Whelesate and Retad 


IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 

















PLEASE YOUR CUSTOMERS 


by furnishing them with 
Framingham Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 














We Have on Hand the Largest Stock of 


BOXWOOD 


All Shapes 


RHODODENDRONS 


Parsons’ Hardy American Seedlings 


1,000 BAY TREES All Sizes 


MONTROSE 


NURSERIES — 


N. F. McCARTHY CO., Props. 


Nurseries: “MONTROSE” 
Wakefield Center, Mass. 


Office and Salesroom: 112 Arch St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





this now famous Strawberry. 


LOUIS GRATON, 





THE ST. MARTIN STRAWBERRY 


WITH A NEW RECORD 
The Newport Horticultural Society has just awarded it First and Second 
prizes, and a Silver Medal, making seven censecutive years of prize winning for 


Potted plants during August and September at $5.00 per dozen. 


Originator and Intrcducer 


Whitman, Mass. 











cent alliance. Our prime object is to 
foster the interests of the trade at 
large. Every florist shares in these 
interests, therefore should join with 
us. If you are not already a member, 
why not send in your application to 
the Secretary, addressed to the So- 
ciety’s own offices, 43 West 18th 
street, New York, and if you can break 
away from your business cares for a 
few days, why not attend our thirty- 
sixth convention at Cleveland, August 
17, 18 and 19? You will feel better 
for it. A. L. MILuer, Pres. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





BRECK & SONS OUTING 


The annual outing of the Mutual 
Benefit Association of the employees of 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corporation of 
Boston was held last Saturday on the 
grounds of the Breck-Robinson Com- 
rany at Lexington. 


A baseball game between the men 
of the seed department of the firm and 
those employed at the nursery was 
the main feature of the outing. 

The teams ran even until the fifth 
inning, when the seed men got two 
runs and held this lead for an inning. 
The following innings saw much bat- 
ting and scoring, the nurserymen win- 
ning out by a score of 11 to 5. 

A collation was served on the shores 
of the duck pond. The guests of the 
party were Charles H. Breck Jr., 
Charles H. Breck 3rd and Thomas J. 
Grey. A letter was read from Charles 
H. Breck senior member of the firm, 
who on account of illness could not 
be with the party. Alexander J. M. 
Joiner, president of the association, 
Miss Henrietta L. Riley, secretary, 
and Sheldon Robinson of the Breck- 
Robinson Company had the affair in 
charge. 
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OBCONICA 








Ready Now. 


PRIMULA 


MALACOIDES 


OBCONICA, Separate colors or mixed 


CHINENSIS MIXED. 21, inch pots, $7 per 100; $60 per 1,000. 
Raised from Selected Seed 


CINERARIA, Half Dwarf Mixed, 21/4, inch pots, $7 per 100; $60 per 1,000. 


CHINENSIS 


Plant 


L. J. REUTER CO. ,2isnt, 15 Cader St, WATERTOWN STA 


Short P. O. Address: L. J. Reuter Co., Boston 72, Mass. 














rge Watson’s 


Corner 





They say that Arthur Niessen read 
my story about the crow of Ancient 
Hindustan, and that he did not quite 
get the point that old Laghupatanaki, 
the crow was trying to inculcate to 
us two-legged creatures. And that he 
was still meditating on it one morn- 
ing on a visit to Kennett square, that 
quiet and peaceful Quaker country— 
revered as the home of Bayard Tay- 
lor—when a dog rushed out and bit 
him on the leg. This brought him to 
earth in a hurry, and he then realized 
that Laghupatanaki was right about 
it and that us humans never can tell 
until after the event. Even the stu- 
pidity of the iris, which so worries 
Brother Sturtevant at times, can be 
explained if the ancient wisdom of 
Dhoorjatee, the god of prudence and 
policy, be wisely followed. For as 
Damanakka, the dog, said to his 
master, the lion: “It should not be 
suspected: of one whose life has been 
spent in noble deeds that his reason 
is lost when he is only involved in 
trouble. A fire may be overturned, 
but its flame will never descend.” 


Now that we have a few leisure 
minutes from the rush of business in 
the flower market the boys have a 
chance to get together and have some 
fun. There was a lively ball game on 
the afternoon of the 16th between the 
boys of the Pennock Company market 
and a team composed of boys from 
other wholesale and retail establish- 


ments. It was a good game while it 
lasted, but it had to be called in the 
fourth inning on account of rain. The 
score at that time stood 16-3 in favor 
of the Pennocks. The line-up was as 
follows: 


Pennock R. & W. 
Daughbon, 3b p, Bradley 
Swan, c c, Duffy 
Kilgallon, 2b 1b, McFadden 
Cox, 1b 2b, West 
Capstick, p 3b, Reilley 
Gaul, If If, Rudy 
Culbertson, cf cf, Anegle 
Kennedy, ss ss, Opitz 
Jamison, rf ef, Deutscher 

rf Butler, 





John Habermehl is summering at 
the shore, his address being The 
Creston, Montpelier Ave., Atlantic 
City. He attends to business daily in 
Philadelphia, arriving every morning 
at eight o’clock. He was reported on 
the 13th inst. as on the sick list and 
confined to his room. We trust it is 
nothing serious. 


William Moore, late with C. E. 
Meehan, succeeds Martin Gannon as 
manager of the Alfred M. Campbell 
store, 1512 Sansom street. Mr. Gan- 
non is rumored to have taken over the 
Doyle retail store in Kensington. 


Robert Craig has been under the 
weather the past few weeks and is 
taking things easy. He thinks Mr. 
Therkildson would make an _ excel- 
lent secretary of agriculture. 

Our own opinion coincides with that 
idea but there are many among us 
who think that we ought to go even 
further and run him for president. 
The ticket which they suggest along 


with Mr. Therkildson will no doubt 
meet with universal approval in trade 
circles. 





Paul Huebner is a big mogul these 
days. Spends week ends on million- 
aire yachts around Barnegat and At- 
lantic City. Its a great thing to know 
men like Louis H. Eisenlohr, and the 
Wideners, and the Elkins, and people 
like that! Next year Paul says he 
will spend on the California Coast. It 
makes us common folks feel a little 
envious but there is one good thing 
about it—Paul deserves it all. He is 
one of Natures Noblemen. 





NEW YORK TO CLEVELAND. 


The transportation committee of the 
New York Florists’ Club has sent us a 
copy of the booklet mailed out to club 
members and others as a means of 
gathering a representative party from 
New York and vicinity for the coming 
S. A. F. & O. H. Convention at Cleve- 
land, August 17, 18 and 19. Particu- 
lars on how the party will travel and 
the prospects of both a profitable and 
enjoyable time for those who will make 
up the party have been set forth in a 
most inviting manner. 

For the reason that it is impossible 
to make personal calls on all those 
who propose to attend the Convention, 
and a good sized party is expected, it is 
hoped that the invitation in the book- 
let will meet with a quick response. 

The desire of the committee to know 
of your reservations as early as pos- 
sible is necessary so that arrange- 
ments may be made with the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad for sufficient accomo- 
dation. 

Reservations are to be sent to the 
secretary of the transportation com- 
mittee, C. Lowther, Box 100 Times 
Square Station, New York City. 
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THE TALK OF THE TRADE 


The prices which are being realized 
at present for giganteum lilies are not 
satisfactory to the grower and we can 
only hope for a change very soon for 
the better. Ten, twelve and fifteen 
cents per bloom will not pay a margin 
over the price which the growers have 
had to pay for their bulbs. Cold stor- 
age lilies now of 7-9 size will have to 
do well to average better than two 
flowers, and when the loss of poor 
bulbs and everything else which must 
be figured is taken out, there is a 
loss instead of a profit on the whole 
transaction. Retailers can well afford 
to pay a fair price for lilies. They fill 
up quickly in all work, make a good 
showing and are certainly away below 
their value when they are sold as low 
as twelve and fifteen cents. 





Of course conditions in the market 
at present are not favorable to any 
crop, no matter what the quality may 
be, but it is a pity that such fine stock 
of salpiglossis for instance should go 
without buyers. I have seen beautiful 
stock in both the Boston and Phila- 
delphia markets go at ridiculously low 
prices, and this of course applies to 
other annuals, but I was tempted to 
mention salpiglossis particularly as 
the quality has been above what I 
have seen in any other season. Itisa 
flower which can be used nicely in 
many ways and is generally satis- 
factory. 





I was sorry to see at the Budlong 
range that they are having trouble 
with what I call a rose beetle. I don’t 
know the correct name but it causes a 
great deal of damage and is a serious 
proposition for anyone to overcome. I 
understand that this has shown up in 
various parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West and 
around Philadelphia. Spraying with 
various poisons seems to be the better 
way of checking it. On the Budlong 
place it has shown up only on one 
range which is well separated from all 
the others, and they hope to keep it 


confined to this range until they can 
get it under control. 

This insect has a habit of eating out 
the eyes, also working on the foliage. 
From investigations, they now think 
that it is the same as the strawberry 
beetle and they are experimenting 
with strawberry plants set at intervals 
through the houses, and results up to 
now are very encouraging. If they can 
trace it to this particular plant as its 
favorite food, the fight will be simpli- 
fied. Rose growers will all watch with 
interest further results. 





‘What is the matter with the sweet 
pea stock grown around Boston? 
Going through our markets you will 
find nothing but a lot of inferior qual- 
ity. As I came through the markets 
this past week I don’t remember 
seeing one lot of really good sweet 
peas. This was evidenced again at the 
Sweet Pea Show at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, last Saturday and Sunday. 
Philadelphia came forward with some 
excellent stock. Such people as Bur- 
ton and Burpee of Philadelphia and 
Mrs. Riddle of Glen Riddle, Pa., came 
into Boston with wonderfully good 
quality, and I can’t understand why 
good stock can’t be grown around 
here. We have had a cold, late, wet 
spring which we have always sup- 
posed would be just the very best 
zrowing conditions for sweet peas. I 
am sure I can’t account for it. 





Secretary John Watson 











Just about a year ago at this time, 
William Sim of Cliftondale had his 
carnation houses planted and stock 
further advanced than any we knew of 
anywhere in the East. This year he 
is again well ahead with not more than 
two houses left to plant, and these will 
be finished inside of ten days. This 
represents a housing of 176,000 plants. 
The early-planted stock is well ad- 
vanced, in fact some of them are now 
setting buds, and from one end to the 
other this place is in the pink of con- 
dition. 

Mr. Sim’s method of handling young 
stock from the potting bench to the 
planting time is worthy of every car- 
nation grower’s attention. A compari- 
son of plants in the benches now 
handled under different methods is 


very interesting. Some stock was 
taken from the sand, placed in flats 


-and from these planted into the field, 


while he has handled other blocks by 
taking right from the sand and plant- 
ing into soil in beds and from there 
planting into the benches in the houses 
for winter flowering. There is no 
question at all from his experience and 
from what one may observe in these 
houses that the plants which have 
gone through this system of indocr 
culture are well in advance of those 
which were flatted and then placed in 
the field. Of course this is only ad- 
visable in a case where early planting 
is possible, but Mr. Sim _ believes 
thoroughly in early planting and re- 
sults tend to prove that he is right. 

It is also worthy of note that he 
uses a greater depth of soil than the 
average carnation grower; in many 
cases twelve inches, and he does not 
change this soil each year but takes 
out only enough to make room for well- 
rotted stable manure which is spaded 
in as thoroughly as possible. 

Three seedlings have been under 
observation during the past season, 
namely Kiltie, Gay Gordon and Romeo; 
the first two variegated sorts and the 
latter about the shade of Mrs. C. W. 
Ward. The habit of growth is very 
vigorous, and a fair trial this year may 
result in one or more of these being 
put upon the market. 





Pot plants for the coming winter at 
the Leominster Floral Co. are showing 
up in fine shape at this time. A fine 
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block of cyclamen are coming along 
and look the best of anything on this 
place, while a lot of Cincinnati and 
Melior begonias in 3% inch pots are in 
fine shape. Plans are laid for a good 
supply of begonias, cyclamen, primula, 
cineraria, hydrangea and rambler 
roses. This range is located in a sec- 
tion of the country which is sure to be 
able to take good care of that trade 
which comes from the north and west 
of Boston. Their shipping conditions. 
are ideal, and Robert Edgar, the head 
of the firm, is a grower who can finish 
stock in just the right shape for com- 
mercial purposes. 





* 
« 


While the annual convention of the 
Tennessee State Florists’ Association 
was held away back in February, the 
printed proceedings have just come to 
hand, but one cannot read this book 
without being impressed with the 
wealth of good stuff that was handed 
out at that meeting. Take for instance 
the paper read by S. S. Skidelsky, 
“Our Credit System; its Uses and 
Abuses.’ This is full of good points 
and must be interesting to everyone in 
the trade. Mr. Skidelsky of course has 
‘been in a position for many years 
where he has been in close touch with 


the florists of all grades and conditions . 


all over the country. Like many who 
are in a position to judge of credit 
conditions, he has found that there is 
a marked improvement. Terms of sale 
are more closely adhered to, and a 
more pleasant connection between 
buyer and seller is evident in all direc- 
tions. Mr. Skidelsky says, “Credit is 
a privilege that is not to be despised 
by any business man, no matter how 
conservative in his enterprises or how 
determined to steer clear of debt.” It 
is very evident that the seller and 
buyer have come to a much better un- 
derstanding and a more solid basis of 
doing business. We quote Mr. Skidel- 
sky’s way of expressing that point, as 
follows: “If credit is a privilege, that 
privilege must not be abused.” 

Besides Mr. Skidelsky’s paper, there 
were other very interesting ones, in- 
cluding the Florists’ Business of To- 
day, by George Asmus; Local Pub- 
licity, by Z. D. Blackistone; and two 
very interesting papers on Office Man- 
agement and Collections by W. Cleve- 
land Johnson and Robert E. Mapes of 
Knoxville. It is seldom that one can 
find more solid matter to think over 
put into two days than was given to 
the members at this convention. Such 
meetings tend strongly to benefit the 
trade in all directions, and the Sonth- 
land is certainly not one bit behind 
any other part of the country; in fact, 
I believe that we can look to them for 
many good points. 


When I read the article headed “The 
Perpetual Carnation” in HorTICULTURE 
of July 17th, and came to that para- 
graph which I quote, “American rais- 
ers have studied size of flower, and to 
their own crude idea, color, but chieily 
habit of plant has been their aim and 
success. They are fast losing the de- 
licious old clove perfume which one 
would expect from the descendants of 
the gilliflower,’ I stopped short and 
tried to see how this statement could 
be justified. The American raisers 
have studied the size of flower, but 
what does Mr. Cook mean by our 
“crude idea” of color, and how does it 
happen that Mr. Engelman, the famous 
carnation grower of Saffron Walden, 
England, says in his article in the 
same issue, “The sad fact is that even 
now, probably 75 per cent of all the 
carnation blooms we see in the flor- 
ists’ shops or in the flower markets of 
this country are still American varie- 
ties.”” It can’t be possible that that is 
only because of habit of plant and size 
of flower. We know very well that the 
American hybridizers have _ studied 
habit of plant and have succeeded in 
improving it greatly, but is it true that 
we are “fast losing the delicious old 
clove perfume?” What about Match- 
less, Benora, in fact any number of our 
American varieties, and last, but a 
very important one, Laddie? 

When Laddie was young and just 
coming on to the market in quantity. 
one heard occasionally the statement 
that it was a very shy bloomer and 
had no fragrance. It has been de- 
monstrated that neither point is true. 
I remember well the last day of the 
carnation show in Chicago this past 
winter that Sam Goddard called the at- 
tention of several growers who were 
standing around the tables and admir- 
ing this wonderful carnation to the 
fragrance of Laddie. There were quite 
a number of vases that had been there 
from the beginning of the show, and 
those from Boston, Biddeford and 
Philadelphia had made long trips, but 
besides the wonderful keeping qual- 
ities, the fragrance was all that could 
be desired. No one can say that this 
wonderful carnation hasn’t fragrance, 
and that holds true of any number of 
our leading commercial varieties. 

Another variety that showed up fine 
at this show with plenty of fragrance 
was Morning Glow; in fact, the major- 
ity of our commercial varieties are 
rich with fragrance. Possibly these 
American varieties do not show up so 
strongly on this particular point when 
grown on the other side of-the water, 
but our English friends must not think 
that we have forgotten fragrance and 
know nothing about color as we see it 
on this side. 





New Violet ‘‘Duchess” 


This is a great improvement on Prin- 
cess of Wales—Deeper Shade and more 
uniform, also a much better and surer 
producer and better keeper and ship- 
per, also more fragrant. General ap- 
pearance when bunched away ahead of 
other varieties Exceptionally easy to 
propagate. Should be planted in the 
beds earlier than Princess. 

aan will pay you to go in for 

UCHESS. And DO IT NOW —before 
thie fine lot is all grabbed up. We offer 
Large field grown clumps of DUCHESS, 
and the ether | two as follows: 


100 1000 
DUCHESS .............+-$15.00 $120.00 
LADY CAMPBELL ...... 12.00 100.00 
PRINCESS OF WALES.. 10.00 95.00 


Cc. U. LIGGIT 








MICHELL’S 


Flower Seeds 


Cyclamen Seed 
MICHELL’S GIANT ew, 


1000 

Seeds Seeds 

Bright Red ...........+- $2.00 $16.00 

Dark Blood Red......... 2.00 16.00 
Glory of Wandsbek, Sal- 

eae 2.00 16.00 
Perle of Zelilendorf, Sal- 

SE ERE E REELS 2.00 16.00 
Pure White ............. 2.00 16.00 
Rose of Marienthal, bright 

ME cb-dcseuw ahaiee baames 2.00 16.00 
White with Carmine Exe rg 16.00 
Mixed Colors ............ 150 612.50 
MICHELL’S LARGE FLOWERING 

100 =. 1000 
Seeds Seeds 
ge of Connaught, crim- 
a Teil Dia fag RD $1.50 $12.50 
mente, white, with red 
ME ccc haeosaeen tenes nee 1.50 12.50 


Grandifiora Alba, white.. 1.50 12.50 
Princess of Wales, pink. 1.50 12.50 
Salmon Queen, salmon 

Picken sedeme tates eae 1.50 12.50 


abe op eewens cuiw eas 150 12.50 
Mixed, all colors......... 1.25 10.00 


PANSY SEED 
Michell’s Giant Exhibition Mixed 
A giant strain which for size of 
bloom, heavy texture and varied col- 
ors and shades cannot be surpassed. 
Half tr. et 30c.; tr. pkt., 50c.; %& 
$730 $1.25 ; $2.00 per %4 oz.; per oz., 


Giant Trimardeau Mixed, large flow- 
ering, choice colors, Tr. pkt., 30c. ; 
$2.50 per oz. 

Also Giant Prize and Regular 
Strains Pansies, Daisy, Myosotis, 
Cineraria, Primula, and all other 
<a Seeds, Bulbs and Sup- 
plies. 





CYCLAMEN PLANTS 


Extra Fine Stock, Separate Col- 
ors. 3 in. pots, $27.50 per 100. 











Send for New Wholesale Price List 
if you haven’t a copy. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


6-518 Market Street 











Edward Johnson, an aged florist, of 
852 East 29th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. was 
recently badly beaten by a burglar who 
entered his house and whom he at- 
tempted to subdue with a rifle. Mrs. 
Johnson who sought to assist her hus- 
band, received a blow which fractured 
her skull, and caused her death. 
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RAISING FERNS FROM SPORES 


Here and there one finds a grower 
who is an adept at raising ferns from 
spores and the following article from 
Gardening Illustrated, an English pa- 
per explains methods which are al- 
most exactly those of the most suc- 


cessful grower in New England. 

The most natural, as also the quick- 
est, way of propagating ferns is by 
spores or seeds. These should be 
gathered when the capsules contain- 
ing them begin to.take on a brownish 
appearance. The fronds should then 
be cut, put into paper bags, and al- 
lowed to dry for two or three days, 
after which the spores should be sown 
as soon as possible, although most of 
the spores retain their vitality for a 
considerable time. 

Although ferns may be sown at any 
season of the year, the early spring fs 
the best, as, if properly treated, seed- 
lings, or the generality of them, raised 
then, have sufficient time to produce 
crowns strong enough to stand the fol- 
lowing winter. Many ingenious ways 
of sowing fern-sports have been rec- 
ommended, but, provided the mate 
rials used be of pure quality, either a 
piece of turfy loam, a piece of fibrous 
peat, or sometimes a mixture of both, 
roughly broken, and perfectly free 
from decomposition of organic matter, 
is all that is required. 

An excellent way of getting rid of 
vegetable or animal life in the mate- 
rial used for sowing consists in gently 
pouring the contents of a kettle of boil- 
ing water over it. When the soil thus 
treated has been allowed to cool and 
drain, it is ready for use, as eggs or 
larvae of insects, spores of fungi, etc., 
are, or should be, all destroyed. 

The fern spores, which are exceed- 
ingly minute, must be scattered on the 
surface of the prepared soil and cov- 
ered with either a bell-glass or a sheet 
of glass and kept in a close, shady 
place, under a handlight, if possible, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. 
There they should remain until the 


surface of the pots or pans which con- 
tain them becomes covered with a 
growth of lichen or liverwort appear- 
ance. From this singular growth the 
young ferns ultimately develop, ac- 
cording to the different species, in a 
space of time usually varying from 
three to six months from the time of 
sowing. 

During that time the pots or pans 
in which the spores are sown should 
be kept in a uniform state of moisture, 
the watering should be done by par- 
tial immersion by standing the pots 
or pans in water for a few inches, so 
that the moisture rises to the surface. 

When fern-spores germinate freely 
it is necessary that they should be 
several times divided, for, if allowed 
to crowd and overgrow each other in 
the seed-pan or pot, they are very lia- 
ble to damp off. They should still be 
watered by partial immersion, and no 
water should be applied overhead un- 
til they have produced fronds. They 
should be gradually inured to the air 
by tilting on one side the glass cover, 
which may in a short time be removed 
altogether. Until then it is best to 
keep the pots or pans at all times well 
shaded during sunshine, but not in 
dull weather. 

When fronds have made their ap- 
pearance the seedlings do not require 
any other shading than that to which 
the house is usually subjected. When 
the seedlings have formed a little 
crown, and are provided with two or 
three fronds, they should be potted 
singly or placed in pans or boxes and 
kept for a time in a somewhat close 
atmosphere, well shaded, and care- 
fully watered until established. 





GENERAL NEWS NOTES 


Messrs. Osman and Rosenberg, pro- 
prietors of the New Brunswick 
Nurseries, N. J., recently invited the 
public to view the 20,000 rose bushes 
in bloom there. A large number of 
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Write for Terms 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 
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people took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

L. V. Walkely of Hartford, Ct., pro- 
prietor of Bell View Farm, has a row 
of rambler roses extending 200 yards 
which has excited a great amount of 
interest this season. 

Geo. E. Lindeman, a well known 
florist of Flint Village, near Fall River, 
Mass., was recently found dead in bed. 

The Hartford, Ct. Florists’ Club re 
cently held its annual outing near 
New London, and all the florist stores 
in the city closed all day. 
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It is not strange that growers find themselves 

Hail somewhat agitated every time they see dark 

Losses clouds rising in the sky indicating the possible 
approach of a hailstorm. A number of these 
storms have been experienced in different parts of the 
country the past week, one of them having swept over New 
England. This particular storm traveled along a very 
narrow path but left destruction wherever a greenhouse 
was even whipped by its tail. And when the owners came 
to replace the glass they found that it cost them a pretty 
penny. 

We know of one large grower who suffered from the 
storm but was fortunate enough to have a suitable amount 
of glass packed away in the cellar. This glass cost him 
$1.50 a box when he bought it. It was a fortunate purchase 
for when he went into the market to get enough extra 
glass to complete the repairs, he was obliged to pay $10.50 
for it. With such prices prevailing and the labor costing 
as it does, the setting of new glass is a costly operation 
Of course if the grower is a member of the Florists’ Hail 
Association he is not such a heavy loser, but many grow- 
ers, especially in New England, prefer to take their chances 
and in the case mentioned there was no insurance to help 
offset the high price which had to be paid for glass. 


It seems to me that we have never known 

Convention a time when so many well-known florists 
Dates have remarked that their convenience and 
inclination would be served very much bet- 

ter if the S. A. F. convention were held at some other sea- 
son. They complain that they find it difficult to make the 
train journey to a large city and concentrate on business 
methods in the month of August. That is the month which 
is chosen by a large number of florists for their vacation 
month. To attend the convention they have to leave the 


woods or the seaside where they are gathering up renewed 
energy for the next season’s business and spend a more or 
less uncomfortable week in the trains and hotels. Natur- 


ally enough the families of these men dislike to have them 
break into their vacation in this way and their wives do 
not feel like accompanying them. This season we are in- 
formed a number of well-known faces will be missed from 
the convention at Cleveland for the very reason outlined. 

If the conventions were held in October, they say, they 
would be glad to attend and no doubt would gain much 
valuable experience and information as a result of doing 
so. They all recognize the value of the conventions and 
hope for a large attendance, but state their belief that the 
cooler month will be welcomed by all hands. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of members who live a long distance 
away and have to spend two or three days en route each 
way. 

Of course there is nothing new about this proposition. 
It has been talked up many a time in the past, and some 
members have argued for a change to the spring of the 
year. There are several reasons, though, why fall seems 
to be more desirable. It is hard for the growers to get 
away just before Easter, and the Easter date is such a 
variable one that no regular week could be decided upon 
as the date for each year. 

All in all, the fall seems more suited for a convention 
of this kind, and October comes after the hot weather is 
gone, but before the storms of winter interfere with travel. 
It seems quite possible from what we have heard that the 
matter of changing the convention date will come up at 
the coming session in Cleveland. 


Now that industries in the cities are shut- 

Young men _ ting down or going on part time, will there 
needed be an increasing tendency on the part of 
young men to seek work in greenhouses or 

on private estates? The answer to this question will have 
an important bearing on horticulture. The need of young 
men in all branches of the business is urgent, and appar- 
ently the situation across the water is the same, so that 
no relief can be expected from that quarter. A writer in 
the Horticultural Trade Journal of London has the follow- 


ing to say: 

“Some time ago I remarked that there seemed to be 
very few young men coming along to fill the thinning ranks 
expert propagators and growers of the ‘best classes of 
plants, and during the past week or so I have had evidence 
from several different sources that it is a very difficult task 
to find a man to take a responsible position on a nursery. 
Of course just now there is similar difficulty in many other 
trades, for reasons we very well know, but it seems to me 
that in horticulture we are drifting along without making 
real effort to remedy matters, and yet there is a good deal 
that might easily be done. 

‘What I should like to see is a real Horticultural 
Trades’ Dxhibition at which one of the leading features 
would be competitions with generous awards to nursery 
workers. Practical demonstrations of grafting, budding 
and various methods of propagating different classes of 
plants. Potting competitions, competitions in packing 
trees, cut flowers, and various other of the nursery hands’ 
skilled tasks would be the sort of thing to make a feature 
of. With some encouragement of this kind to set up an 
ideal and strive for it the young fellows in nurseries wouldé 
attain a proficiency that would abundantly repay all cost 
of such an undertaking, and the advantage would be mu- 
tual to employer and employee when it came to filling an 
important berth. The man who had proved himself before 
practical judges to be expert at his particular job would 
find that proof a valuable asset.” 
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THE ROSE MIDGE 
Wm. A. Ross 


The purpose of this article is to 
direct the attention of florists to a 
serious insect enemy of roses, viz., 
the Rose Midge, which has within the 
past few years become established. 
The midge has been recognized as a 
rose pest since 1886. ; 

The experience of florists in On- 
tario and in the United States indi- 
cates that this insect, when present, 
is the most destructive pest with 
which the rose grower has to contend. 
Last year in one Ontario greenhouse 
its ‘depredations caused a loss of 
$12,000, and in another $6,000 to 
$7,000. 

When abundant, the larvae of the 
midge—very small whitish maggots— 
may be found feeding on any succu- 
lent part of the rose bush, as, for in- 
stance, at the base of the flower buds, 
within the buds, on the upper side of 
tender leaves and on leaf petioles. 
However, ‘the favorite and usual point 
of attack is on the young shoot in the 
axil of a leaf petiole. Infested shoots 
grow crooked and, as a general rule, 
whither and die. Affected flower 
buds, when not killed outright, may 
be so disfigured as to be unsalable. 

Fortunately for the florist, the 
midge remains quiescent in the soil 
during the winter, when the most 
profitable crops are grown. Neverthe- 
less, as a Toronto rose grower sug- 
gests, the winter crops must suffer as 
a result of the check the infested 
plants receive in the summer and fall. 

In Mr. Wood’s garden at London all 
hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals are 
subject to attack, Mrs. John Laing be- 
ing the most susceptible. Hybrid 
Perpetuals, with strong terminal 
shoots like those of Killarney, are 
practically immune. All the Poly- 
antha, Bourbons, Hybrid China, 
Noisette and Wichuraiana roses ap- 
pear to be immune. In greenhouses 
Ophelia and Milady roses are by far 
the most susceptible varieties. Rus- 
sell, Stanley, Richmond, Shawyer, 
Hoosier Beauty, Columbia, Sunburst, 
are attacked to some extent, and here 
again Killarney appears to be partly 
immune. 

The adult insect is a fragile, two- 
wjnged fly, less than one-sixteenth of 
an inch in Iength. The female de 
posits her eggs between the folded 
leaves of the leaf buds, to some ex- 


tent in the axils of tender leaves and’ 


between the sepals and petals of the 
blossom buds. Under greenhouse 
conditions the eggs hatch in about 
two days. The maggots, as previous- 
ly stated, feed on the tender tissues 
of shoots and buds, and become 
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mature in from five to seven days. 
They then drop to the soil, change to 
the pupal stage, and emerge as adult 
flies in about six days. 

The midge is most abundant and 
destructive during summer. With 
the coming of autumn it declines in 
numbers, and by November wholly 
disappears from the rose plants. It 
remains dormant in the soil through- 
out the cold winter months, and does 
not reappear again until early March. 

The only method of controlling this 
insect, which has been tested on a 
commercial scale, and found effective, 
is: Nicotine fumigation and tobacco 
dust treatment. Break up the lumps 
and level the soil to as great an extent 
as possible. Cover the beds with a 
coat of tobacco dust, %-inch to %- 
inch thick. Spray the earth walks 
with kerosene or kerosene emulsion, 
fumigate nightly with tobacco smoke 
until all adult midges disappear. 


Kerosene (coal oil), 2 gallons. 

Rain water, 1 gallon. 

Soap, % Ib. 

Slice the soap, dissolve it in boiling 
water; pour the kerosene into the hot 
soap solution and churn the whole 
vigorously with a syringe or pump for 
about five minutes until a_ thick 
creamy emulsion is produced. For 
use, dilute with nine parts of water. 





George H. MclIntyre, formerly in 
business at Easthampton, Mass., has 
become representative of S. S. Skidel- 
sky of New York. 

Mr. W. F. Ekas has been appointed 
manager of the Baltimore Wholesale 
Florists and Nursery Co., to succeed 
J. L. Towner, who resigned in the 
spring. For several years Mr. Ekas 
has been associated with the Leo Neis- 
sen Co., and is president of the Balti- 
more Florists’ Club, as well as the 
state vice-president of the S. A. F. 
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The Beacon Florist 
7 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Near Tremont 


J. BISEMANN, Manager, 14 years head 
decorater and designer for Penn’s. 
Prompt, Efficient Service Guaranteed. 














Symphony Flower Shop 


240 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Opposite Christian Science Church 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAURICE M. SAUNDERS 
Manager for Wax Bros. 14 years 
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Give plenty of ventilation in the 
houses where you are growing be- 


gonias and primulas. A light shading 
is a distinct advantage, and you will 
need to use the hose in order to keep 
the temperature down. This doesn’t 
mean soaking the plants, however, be- 
cause you can injure them in that way. 
Oftentimes all you need to do is simply 
spray the plants lightly, wetting them 
down thoroughly at the proper in- 
tervals. This applies to most plants. 
In fact sometimes, and especially in 
the fern house, it is well to simply wet 
down the walks instead of getting the 
plants too thoroughly soaked. Even 
in a chrysanthemum house it is best 
not to give too much water and yet to 
keep the foliage wet down when the 
weather is hot, and to spray below the 
benches always helps to create the 
moist, warm atmosphere in which 
plants luxuriate. 

Remember that the pansy sowing 
season is now at hand, but don’t try 
to get along with anything but the 
very best seeds. In growing pansy 
plants for market everything depends 
upon the quality of the seeds used. 

In starting perennials many growers 
find it more convenient to use flats 
than to plant directly in frames. A 
nice porous soil is needed. Those who 
have experimented with some of the 
newer prepared fertilizers find them 
excellent for perennials. Most seeds 
such as are likely to be sown now 
germinate readily, and the seedlings 
should be transplanted when small. 
Prick off as soon as you can handle 
the plants and put them in the cold 
frame, or if you desire into an open 
bed or pots. 

If you are growing outdoor shrubs 
be careful to prune back your spiraeas, 
viburnums, syringas and diervillas as 
soon as the flowers fade. Newly 
Planted stock growing freely requires 
good hard pruning. 

If you find a sale for pelargoniums 
in April and May, make cuttings now. 
If they have plenty of drainage and 
are not over-watered, they will prove 
easy to handle. ’ 





The large touring car of Charles 
Uttley, the florist, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
recently crashed into a porch on Jef- 
ferson st. causing some damage. 
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Orders from all except members of 
the F. T. D. must be accompanied by 
remittance. 


JOHN =BREITMEYER’S- 
SONS 


Cor. Broadway and Gratlot Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs - . . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cover all Michigan peints and 
sections of Ohic, Indians and Onsnds 
Members Fierists’ Delivery 
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NEW HOUSES AT WEST ORANGE, 
N, J. 


I am told by Mr. Joseph Manda that 
one of the four new houses being erec- 
ted by the Joseph Manda Co., at West 
Orange, N. J., will be devoted entirely 
to Cypropedium Sanderae. Without 
doubt the Mandas have the largest 
stock of these orchids in the world, 
and in the new house, which will be 
185 ft x 26 ft. 6 in. there will be plenty 
of room to give them a good display. 
The other house will be used for stove 
and greenhouse plants, such as Ne- 
penthes, Anthuriums, ferns § and 
palms. 
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MUST ABANDON IMPORTATIONS. 





Arnold Arboretum Gives Up Bringing 
in New Plants at Present, 


The fact is being brought home to 


‘the public that the drastic rulings of 


the Federal Horticultural Board at 
Washington are bound to interfere 
seriously with the progress of horticul- 
ture in this country. The facts which 
were brought out at the horticultural 
conference in New York recently are 
being given wide circulation. The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for example is now sending out bulle- 
tins giving in full some of the state- 
ments made at that conference. The 
one by Prof. Charles S. Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, is 
of especial importance. This state- 
ment is reproduced in full as follows: 

The Arnold Arboretum is a museum 
of living plants in which Harvard Uni- 
versity has agreed by contract to grow 
and display every tree and shrub able 
to support the New England climate. 
In order to carry out this contract the 
University has been importing plants 
and seeds from other scientific institu- 
tions and from commercial nurseries 
since 1874; and for forty years has 
been carrying on explorations in all 
parts of North America and in Japan, 
China, Korea, Manchuria and Siberia. 
These explorations have been under- 
taken for the purpose of introducing 
into this country trees and other use- 
ful plants which had been unknown 
before the establishment of the Arbor- 
etum. 

The aim of the Arboretum is to in- 
crease the knowledge of trees; its 
museum of living plants growing in 
Massachusetts is only one of its 
methods for accomplishing this pur- 
pose. It is interested in increasing the 
knowledge of plants in all parts of the 
United States and in all foreign coun- 
tries. Much of its work of exploration 
has been undertaken for the purpose 
of bringing into this country and into 
Europe trees which can succeed only 
in. the Pacific states, Louisiana, Plor- 
ida, or the milder parts of Europe. 
For the Arboretum there is no foreign 
country. 

The Arboretum is not charged with 
having introduced into this country 
any serious plant disease or dangerous 
insect on the many thousand plants 
which have been imported, often with 
soil at their roots, from every country 
of the northern hemisphere, or on any 
of the millions of seedlings which it 
has raised and distributed. During its 
entire existence plants have come to 
the Arboretum from foreign countries 








of colors; flowers of largest size. 


GIANT OR TRIMARDEAU. 


GOLDEN GEM. Pure Yellow. 
SNOW QUEEN. Pure white. 
GOLDEN YELLOW, DARK EYE. 


MIXED. 


FARQUHAR’S FINEST SHOW STRAIN. This 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD. Violet, upper petals shading to white. 
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6 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Time to Sow Pansies 


mixture comprises a great variety 
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except during the autumn and winter 
of 1919-20. The Arboretum desired to 
import from Europe a few plants in 
the autumn of 1919 and received per- 
mission from the Federal Horticultural 
Board to do so on condition that they 
were sent first to Washington for in- 
spection and disinfection. It was im- 
possible to arrange for the inspection 
of these plants at Boston; and the 
Arboretum, having had unfortunate ex- 
perience with early importations 
which had been sent to Washington for 
inspection by agents of the Federal 
Horticultural Board, has decided to 
give up entirely importing plants and 
seeds until some modification is made 
in the methods of the Horticultural 
Board. As the Arboretum has been 
active and successful, especially in the 
last twenty years, in the introduction 
of new plants into the United States 
it is believed that its inability to con- 
tinue this work will be a serious blow 


to horticultural progress in the United 
States. 

The managers of the Arboretum, in 
common with every intelligent and 
public-spirited citizen of the United 
States, believe in the exclusion of 
plant disease and insects destructive 
to plants; they believe that the 
methods and rulings of the Horticul- 
tural Board can be modified and im- 
proved so that the desired results can 
be obtained without subjecting im- 
ported plants to the dangers and de- 
lays which it is impossible for them to 
escape under the existing regulations 
and methods of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board. Officers of the govern- 
ment realize that these methods and 
regulations cause serious delays and 
the unnecessary destruction of plants, 
and agree with many importers that 
these delays and dangers can be re- 
duced by the establishment of inspec- 
tion stations at ports of entry and by 
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changes in the list of excluded plants. 
If such inspection stations could be 
established more prompt and better 
service would certainly be obtained. 
Such changes can only be obtained by 
the active cooperation of every organi- 
zation and of every individual in the 
United States interested in the cultiva- 
tion of plants; and it should, I believe, 
be the duty of this Convention to urge 
the necessity of cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture in an at- 
tempt to obtain changes in its rulings 
and methods in regard to the importa- 
tion of plants on which the future of 
American horticulture depends. 





THE LANCASTER COUNTY 
FLORISTS’ ASSOCIATION 

It takes a lot of nerve to prepare 
for a picnic on St. Swithin’s day but 
this association has plenty of nerve 
and Thursday, July 15th, was selected 
as a picnic day in which to entertain 
our friends and neighbors the Chester 
County Florists’ Association. Every 
member of both associations was duly 
invited to attend, and a goodly num- 
ber accepted the invitation. 

The run from the various points in 
Chester County was made in the early 
morning hours and the meeting place 
was Elmer Weaver’s whose houses are 
situated on the Lincoln Highway. 
Starting from here 10.30 a. m. they 
were conducted to Avondale Farm 
the home of B. F. Barr, where they 
were met by a host of our own mem- 
bers and the day began. 

The first procedure was of course 
a welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Barr 
followed by a picnic lunch served by 
the young ladies of the party thus 
adding the spice and good fellowship 
needed to get every one acquainted. 

A tour of the hundred acre farm 
was made and the wonderful collec- 


tion of evergreens, all varieties, all 
sizes and the acres of them were a 
revelation to the visitors. One block 
among the shade trees of some 150,- 
000 Norway Maples just right for the 
coming fall and spring work were pro- 
nounced wonderful. 

About 2 p. m. every one piled into au- 
tomobiles and went to the home of 
President Buchanan; known as Wheat- 
land and now occupied by our friend 
and fellow florist (now retired) Geo. 
B. Willson. The grand old style fur- 
niture of Buchanan’s time and the 
home itself and the geniality of mine 
host Willson helped us spend an hour 
and a half very pleasantly while St. 








inch, 1,000, $15.00). 





Paper Whites 


Our first shipments are afloat. We hope to make 
part deliveries on early orders the last week of this 
month—others to follow right along. i 


Gain time and save money—WRITE US. | 
bad Prompt Deliveries , 

F reesias PR te or Parcel Post 
VAUGHAN’S PURITY (% to %-inch, 1,000 
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NEW COLORED FREESIAS, ‘‘General Pershing’’ 
(lavender pink), ‘Viola’ (violet blue)—each per 
1,000, $40.00; choice mixed colors, 1,000, $35.00. 


Ask for Midsummer Wholesale List 
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can furnish same on short 
We have a large stock 
VALLEY and AMERICAN BEAUTIES. 





THIS SEASON’S NEW ROSES 
PREMIER 


We are receiving daily shipments of these new Roses, in large quantities, and 
at all times of choice CARNATIONS, ORCHIDS, 


Tel., Main ad WELCH BROS. Co. 262 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
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Swithins got in his work for the day. 

After the rain the next point was 
Maple Grove where some of the 
younger members of the party en- 
joyed the bathing in what is acknowl- 
edged as the largest and most com- 
plete swimming pool in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Here the sports were pulled 
off and the first being one in which 
the contestents had to eat an egg 
buscuit and immediately thereafter 
whistle was won by Mr. A. K. Rohrer 
and Miss May Brenneman. In the 
running races prizes were won by 
Daniel Irwin Herr, Jacob Bare, Ruth 
Landis and Rosanna Rohrer. In the 
egg and spoon race Alice Weaver and 
Lavina Hostetter won the prizes. 
Nursing bottles fitted with nipples 
were then passed out and the one who 
emptied the bottle first won out, in 
this case being our friend Mr. Thomas 
Larkin of Chester County who after 
the November election will be Hon. 
Thomas Larkin. 

The dinner was to have been held 
at Rocky Springs but through some 
misunderstanding about fifteen hun- 
dred colored people from Coatsville 
had the use of the grounds and we 
switched to Penn Square where Mr. 
McConomy served us an excellent re- 
past, made the more excellent by the 
beautiful decorations put up by B. F. 
Barr, Harry K. Rohrer, Willis B. Gir- 
vin and Mrs. A. M. Herr. Flowers on 
an occasion of this kind have no com- 
mercial value in the eyes of our Lan- 
caster County growers and they had 


plenty of material to work with, Mr. 
Elmer Weaver alone furnished over a 
thousand Pilgrim roses and every one 
of the twenty tables was strewn with 
these roses. 

After the dinner President Willis 
B. Girvin called on Ex-President 
Elmer Weaver to act as toastmaster 
which he did to perfection. The 
address of welcome was made by Mr. 
B. F. Barr responded to by Mr. F. 
Carey of the Chester County Associa- 
tion, followed by brief talks by Mr. 
S. S. Pennock of Philadelphia, Mr. 
M. J. Brinton of Christiana, Messrs. 
Thomas Larkin and Perey J. Barnard 
of Chester County, Mr. James Brown 
of Coatesville and Mrs. Albert M. 
Herr. 

The visitors from Chester County 
were Mr. and Mrs. F. Carey and the 
Miss Careys, Mr. Thomas Larkin and 
Mrs. Larkin, Mr. B. J. Passmore and 
Mrs. Passmore, Mr. Percy J. Bernard 
and Mrs. Bernard and another Mr. 
Bernard and wife (whose initials I 
failed to get), Mr. James Brown and 
Mrs. Brown, Mr. S. S. Pennock, Mr. 
Fancourt and Mr. Dennis Connor of 
Philadelphia and last but not least 
Mr. T. J. Nolan of King Construction 
fame. 

The committee who arranged for 
the day were Messrs. B. F. Barr, 
Harry K. Rohrer, Lemon $Landis, 
Elmer Weaver and Mrs. A. M. Herr 
and the participants all pronounced 
the arrangements O. K. 

Asert M. Herr. 
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I have been interested to note that 
‘tthe new rose, F. R. Grootendorst, has 
aroused considerable interest at the 
Rose Test Garden in Minneapolis, and 
that it is highly thought of there. 
This is a new type of rose, and judg- 
ing from the specimens in my own 
garden, is going to make a worth- 
while addition to varieties which are 
suitable for massing in landscape 
work and possibly for hedges. This 
doesn’t mean that the rose is not a 
‘good one for small gardens, either. It 
throws an immense number of blooms, 
and its habits include some of those 
which characterize its two parents, 
the baby rambler and rosa rugosa. 

The flowers are odd because of the 
curious notched appearance of the 
petals. I know of no other rose which 
is marked in just this way. The color 
is a good red, and one which holds 
well. 

The rose was originated by Groot- 
endorst, in Holland, I understand, but 
a fair stock now exists in this country. 
I know that Jackson & Perkins, of 
Newark, N. Y., have been growing it 
for a year or two, and Mr. W. R. Pier- 
‘son tells me that there is quite a field 
of roses on the A. N. Pierson place 
at Cromwell, Ct. I understand that 
the rose is to be catalogued this year, 
and I have no doubt that it will meet 
with a wide sale as soon as its pecu- 
liar merits are appreciated. 





Without mucb doubt Mr. A. J. Pauls 
of Palisades Park, N. J., is growing 
the largest specimen of Azalea Schlip- 
penbachii in this country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the number of plants of 
this remarkable rhododendron as yet 
found in this country is very small. 
Mr. Pauls’ plant, however, is about 
six feet high and nine feet in diame- 
ter. It blooms freely each season and 
was a picture of remarkable beavty 
this year. It will be remembered that 
this is the azalea which has attracted 
much attention at the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, and seeds of which have been 
dustributed to many propagators in 
this country and abroad by the direc- 
tor, Professor C. S. Sargent, these 
seeds having been obtained by Pro- 
fessor E. H. Wilson. The plants at 
the Arboretum, however, are not 
nearly so large as Mr. Pauls’, and 
neither are those on thé Proctor es- 
tate at Topsfield. 

Azalea Schlippenbachii promises to 
be one of the most valuable broad 





leaved evergreens’ for American gar- 
dens, and especially for New England 
and other northern states. It blooms 
early, is remarkably beautiful, and en- 
tirely hardy. No doubt it will come 
into commerce before long, as a num- 
ber of nurserymen have expressed in- 
terest in it. Its name is rather against 
it, but perhaps a less difficult name 
will be obtained for popular purposes. 
The name Schlippenbachii was given 
in honor of a Russian admiral who is 
also an expert horticulturist. 





Climbing roses, as I said last week, 
are growing rapidly in popular esteem. 
Somehow they seem to be especially 
adapted to suburban homes, and I am 
glad to find that they are being planted 
in greater variety. There are several 
distinct classes of climbing roses. Some 
kinds make a wonderful show in the 
garden, but are of little value for cut- 
ting, while others last quite as well 
when cut as any bush rose. Two varie- 
ties which I find giving the greatest 
satisfaction to amateurs who grow 
them are the climbing American 
Beauty and Dr. Van Fleet. The Ameri- 
can Beauty climber is one of the first 
to bloom, and seems to be hardier than 
almost any other climbing rose. It 
goes through the hard winters of 
Minnesota and other Northern states 
where almost every other kind is 
killed back unless taken down and pro- 


tected. The blossoms are large and 
showy, and last well before dropping. 

Dr. Van Fleet is among the very 
best of climbers for cutting. It will 
last fully a week in the house, and 
keeps its color much better than out 
of doors. When it first apears there is 
no climber and few bush roses to sur- 
pass it in sheer beauty of form and 
delicate shadings. 

My Excelsa has been very late in 
opening. In fact it is just showing 
color when this is being written, the 
eighth of July. Usually it comes 
earlier, and I find it one of the best of 
roses to grow on a post. 


I have noticed that Rubus Odoratus 
is making a good show in the Jamaica 
Plain Parkway in Boston. This is 
really a delightful shrub and one 
which is worth more attention in 
private gardens. Some people, I be- 
lieve, report having difficulty in grow- 
ing it, but I cannot understand why, 
as it seems to be perfectly hardy with 
me and flowers very freely. It has a 
tendency to spread like any raspberry, 
a tendency which must be curbed, al- 
though it provides an easy way for get- 
ting new plants in abundance. Itisa 
gracefully growing shrub, and hand- 
some even when not in bloom. 





Visitors to the Arnold Arboretum 
have been impressed with the attrac- 
tive arrangement of climbing vines on 
the walls. This is a matter which has 
been given much attention by Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, the Director, with the 
result that landscape effects of great 
beauty have been secured by the use 
of vines in this way. 











Vines on Arnold Arboretum Walls 
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A MIDSUMMER RAMBLE 


The garden was gay with flowers, 
but we wanted to go on a ramble, to 
see the white Japanese iris abloom 
above the brown waters of the brook. 
So down we went by the corner of the 
woods where the stately foxgloves 
were reaching up against the brown 
trunks of the pines, and the pyrola 
was ringing its dainty bells. Here 
the yellow loosestrife was also in 
blossom with the flowers growing out 
from the whorls of the leaves, while 
by the brook we found the taller va- 
riety with its tasselled top. Here also 
by the brook were the bright red 
berries of the early blossoming elder 
and the bountiful blooms of the later 
kind. A shrub so full of flowers this 
summer that we feel that it almost 
compensates for the heavy fall of the 
winter snows, which wetting down 
around its roots has brought us this 
profusion of bloom. Above a gray 
stonewall the spikes of purple fireweed 
rose, and the snow white blossoms of 
the swamp azalea seemed the most 
beautiful of all. Unless we except the 
tall feathery blooms of the meadow 
rose, the hybrids of which in the 
glaucum and dipterocarpum variety 
have brought such beautiful tall 
flowers to our gardens. 

The asters or Michaelmas daisies 
are not yet in blossom, but the daisy 
fleabane suggests the wealth of 
beauty which will later come from 
them. The brown-eyed Susans or 
rudberckias are already making glad 
our fields. Quarantine 37 may keep 
many flowers from our houses and 
gardens, but we all like to be good 
Americans today, so let us take these 
rambles among the flowers of our 
woods and fields. 

M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, July 15, 1920 


BUDDING ROSES. 


July and August are the two most 
suitable months for budding. As a 
rule, neither buds nor stocks are in 
the best condition until then, while 
to delay until September often means 
an indifferent union of bud and stock 
through the sap not remaining suffi- 
ciently active, says a writer in Gar- 
dening Illustrated. , Budding should 
be done when the bark lifts readily 
rom the stock, and when the bud 
can be taken from the portion of 
rose growth easily and cleanly. It 
often happens that the stocks are dry 
at the root. A thorough watering 
will generally have the desired effect 
in about a couple of weeks. Much of 
the flow of sap is checked by any 
pruning away of growth previous to 
budding. If it is necessary to do this, 
by all means let it be done a fort- 
night or so beforehand, as we want a 
free flow of sap while the bud is 
setting. 

Another too-frequent mistake is 
using buds that are not even half ripe. 
The stock is often, also, operated 
upon in much too young and soft a 
condition. Both should be in what 
I may, perhaps, best describe as ma- 
tured without being ripe, and it is 
very essential that the bud be ma- 
tured. More thought should be given 
to the “seat” or “heel” of the rose 
bud, which is exposed upon removing 
the small portion of rose wood cover- 
ing it after it is taken from the plant. 
Unless this is prominent and well de- 
veloped so as to rest upon the ex- 
posed wood of the stock it seldom 
grows, and never makes a really good 
union, If too forward, the seat or 
heel will tear out with the portion of 
rose wood, and leave a hollow and 
valueless space. If too young, the 
seat will not have developed, and, of 
course, is equally unsuitable. 

Numerous cases come before me 
where the operator has cut too deeply 
into the wood of the stock, and upon 


not a few occasions I believe this to 
have been the sole cause of failure. 
The cut should never penetrate more 
than just deep enough to allow of the 
bark being lifted from the wood, and 
this should be done with as little dis- 
turbance of the glutinous sap as pos- 
sible. Some few readers may not 
posses a knife with a properly-con- 
structed handle for lifting the bark 
readily. Let such shave up a piece 
of hard wood or bone, and they will 
find these answer equally. well. 

Always tie firmly, more especially 
around the eye or bud, se as to make 
sure of the seat or germ coming well 
into contact with the wood. 





TRUSTWORTHY TREES 


In buying nursery stock the pur- 
chaser is utterly at the mercy of the 
seller. The same is true in the seed- 
man’s business. In all commercial ac- 
tivities a reputation for trustworthi- 
ness is the most valuable of assets, 
but for the nurseryman and the seeds- 
man it is absolutely indispensable. 
Their goods must be bought on faith 
and their records must indicate that 
faith is not misplaced. 

The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, which has just been in con- 
vention at Chicago, lays great stress 
on the necessity of selling only perfect 
stock. “Trustworthy Trees and 
Plants” is the trade-mark of the asso- 
ciation. No misrepresentation of any 
kind is tolerated. All stock must be 
advertised under its correct name. 
Trees and shrubs which may other- 
wise be up to specifications, but which 
are too old or which are adapted only 
for certain soils are not shipped ex- 
cept with due notice of the facts. 

Chicanery in the nursery business 
is peculiarly contemptible because it 
is so easy. The country’s reputable 
nurserymen, many of whom are lo- 
cated in the near vicinity of Tacoma, 
are determined to rid their business of 
unprincipled competitors. This is the 
day of honest advertising and square 
dealing, and the nursery interests are 
wise to keep their reputation un- 
smirched by the hocus-pocus of any 
who may hope to derive profit through 
dishonest dealings.—Tacoma, Wash., 
Times. 
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SOME GOOD SHRUBS 





A List of Plants Recommended by Prof. C. S. Sargent 


Although notes are published year 
after year in these Bulletins about new 
or little known shrubs as they flower, 
the Arboretum is constantly asked for 
lists of the best new shrubs for north- 
ern gardens; and in response to this 
request it now submits another list 
of comparatively new plants. The 
plants in this list are hardy in south- 
ern New England and the middle 
states. The two Rhododendrons, how- 
ever, cannot be grown in soil impreg- 
nated with lime. Several of these 
plants cannot, unfortunately, be found 
in American nurseries; they are, how- 
ever, easily propagated and a demand 
for them will in time produce a sup- 
ply. The list contains the names of 
eighteen of “the best” new shrubs; -it 
might easily be increased to a hundred 
for there is a large number of new or 
little known shrubs now growing in 
the Arboretum which American gard- 
en-makers unfortunately neglect. The 
plants selected today are:—Hamma- 
melis mollis, Prinsepia sinensis, Cory- 
lopsis Gotoana, Amelanchier grandi- 
flora, Forsythia intermedia spectabilis, 
Cotoneaster hupehensis, C. racemiflora 
soongorica, C. nitens, C. multiflora cal- 
ocarpa, Rosa Hugonis, Neillia sinensis, 
Rhododendron Schlippenbachii, R. ja- 
ponicum, Berberis Vernae, Syringa 
Sweginzowii, Spiraea Veitchii, Phila- 
delphus purpurescens, and Evonymus 
planipes. 

Like the other Witch Hazels of east- 
ern Asia, Hammamelis mollis blooms 
in the winter and the flowers are not 
injured by the <evere cold to which 
they are subjected in the Arboretum. 
This plant has handsome foliage and 
larger and more brightly colored flow- 
ers than the other Witch Hazels, and 
is invaluable for the decoration of win- 
ter gardens. Prinsepia sinensis is con- 
sidered here the best shrub the Arbor- 
etum has obtained from Manchuria. 
It is valuable for its perfect hardiness, 
the fact that its dark green leaves un- 
fold before those of any other shrub 
in the Arboretum, with the exception 
of those of a few Willows, and for its 
innumerable clear yellow flowers 
which open before the leaves are fully 
grown, The stems of this shrub are 
armed with stout spines and it should 
make a good hedge plant. Corylopsis, 
which is an Asiatic genus related to 
the Witch Hazels, has handsome yel- 
low, early spring flowers in drooping 
clusters which appear before the 
leaves. There are several Japanese 
and Chinese species in the Arboretum 
but only the Japanese C. Gotoana has 


been uninjured here by the cold of 
recent years, and it is the only species 
which can be depended on to flower 
every year in a Massachusetts garden. 

The Forsythia of the list is still the 
handsomest of the varieties of F. inter- 
media which is the general name of the 
hybrids between F. suspensa Fortunei 
and F. viridis. This variety was 
raised in a Germany nursery and is 
the handsomest of all the Forsythias 
now known in gardens. Amelanchier 
grandiflora is believed to be a hybrid 
between the two arborescent species of 
the eastern United States, A. canaden- 
sis and A. laevis, and is by far the 
handsomest of the Amelanchiers in the 
large Arboretum collection of these 
plants. It came here from Europe but 
what is believed to be the same hybrid 
has been found in several places in 
the eastern states. 

The four Cotoneasters in the list aré 
perhaps the handsomest of the twenty 
odd species introduced by Wilson from 
western China. They are all large 
shrubs of graceful habit, and have 
white flowers and red fruits with the 
exception of C. nitens which has red 
flowers and black fruit. In recent 
years the Arboretum has made tew 
more important introductions for 
American gardens than the Chinese 
Cotoneasters. 

Although no longer a “new plant” 
Rosa Hugonis is included in this list 
because it is not only the handsomest 
of the Roses discovered in China dur- 
ing the last quarter ofa century, but in 
the judgment of many persons it is the 
most beautiful of all Roses with single 
flowers. Fortunately for American 
garden-makers the value of this Rose 
is appreciated by a few American nurs- 
erymen from whom it can now be ob: 
tained. 

The introduction of Neillia sinensis 
made it possible to add to the Arbor- 
etum collection a representative of a 
genus of the Rose Family which had 
not before been cultivated in the Arbor- 
etum. There are now other species of 
Neillia grown here but some of them 
are not entirely hardy, and others have 
no particular value as garden plants. 
Neillia sinensis, however, has never 
been injured by cold, and with its 
drooping clusters of pink flowers is a 
handsome plant well worth a place in 
any garden, 

Rhododendron (Azalea) Schlippen- 
bachii ‘s one of the most important 
introductions of recent years. A na- 
tive of northern Korea, it grows fur- 
ther north and in a colder country than 


any other Azalea, with the exception 
of the Rhodora, and there can be little 
doubt that it can be grown successfully 
in the open ground much further north 
in the eastern United States than any 
of the other Asiatic Azaleas. It may 
be expected, too, to prove hardly fur- 
ther north than the American species 
with the exception of Rhodora. The 
large pale pink flowers of this Azalea, 
although less showy than those of a 
few of the other species, are more deli- 
cately beautiful than those of any of 
the Azaleas which have proved hardy 
in the Arboretum. There are a few 
plants of this Azalea large enough to 
flower in the United States, and many 
seedlings have been raised here and in 
Europe during the last two years. It'n- 
til these are large enough to flower it 
will probably remain extremely rare. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) japonicum 
cannot be called a new plant for it has 
been growing in the Arboretum since 
1893, but it is such a valuable plant 
and is still so little known or under- 
stood that it can perhaps properly find 
a place in a list like this. The large, 
orange or flame-colored flowers make 
it when in bloom one of the showiest 
of all the hardy Azaleas. 

Berberis Vernae has been mentioned 
in a recent number of these Bulletins; 
and it is only necessary to repeat what 
has already been said about it, that it 
is a hardy plant of exceptionally grace- 
ful habit among Barberries, with arch- 
ing and drooping branches from which 
hang innumerable slender clusters of 
small yellow flowers followed by small 
red fruits. Berberis Vernae has proved 
the handsomest of the large number of 
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Barberries with deciduous leaves found 
by Wilson in western China. 

Among the numerous species of Li- 
lacs introduced into gardens from 
China during recent years Syringa 
Sweginzowii is considered the most 
beautiful by many persons. It is 2 
tall shrub with slender erect stems 
which produce every year great quanti- 
ties of pale rose-colored, fragrant flow- 
ers in long rather narrow clusters. It 
has the merit of being almost the last 
of the Lilacs in the Arboretum collec- 
tion to bloom. Spiraea Veitchii has 
the merit, too, of being the last of the 
white-flowered Spiraeas to flower. It 
is a shrub already 6 or 8 feet tall in 
the Arboretum, with numerous slender 
stems and gracefully arching branches 
which about the first of July are cov- 
ered from end to end with broad flow- 
er-clusters raised on slender erect 
stems. This Spiraea is one of the best 
of the hardy shrubs discovered by Wil- 
on in western China, and by many per- 
sons it is considered the handsomest 
of the genus as is now represented in 
the Arboretum. 

Evonymus planipes is a native of 
northern Japan and a large shrub with 
large dark green leaves and the in con- 
spicuous flowers of the genus; and it 
is only on account of the beauty of 
its fruit that this plant is included in 
this list, for the fruit which hangs 
gracefully on long slender stems is 
large, crimson, very lustrous and more 
showy than that of any of the other 
Burning Bushes in the Arboretum. 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM BULLETIN. 





EUONYMUS RADICANS 


Euonymus radicans is the only ever: 
green climbing plant really hardy in 
this climate which can attach itself 
firmly to stone, brick or concrete walls. 
There are a number of varieties of this 
variable plant in cultivation, and the 
handsomest of them is the broad-leafed 
form from northern Japan, known as 
var. vegetus. This plant can grow in 
Massachusetts to the eaves of a tall 
house and completely clothe its walls 
with a cover which grows thicker by 
an annual shortening of the branches, 
or if a wall is not provided for it to 
cling to it will grow as a low round- 
topped dense shrub. Like the other 
forms of the species it can also be used 
to cover the ground under trees and 
shrubs, but as a ground cover it is 
improved by occasional clipping. 

This variety vegetus is now covered 
with its small yellow-green flowers 
which will be followed by abundant 
pink fruit, which adds greatly to the 
decorative value of this variety which 
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is the only form of E. radicans which 
has flowered in the Arboretum. The 
extreme cold of two recent winters 
injured the leaves on many plants of 
this var. vegetus in eastern Massachu- 
setts, but the wood was not hurt and 
the branches were soon covered with 
a new crop of leaves. 





Miss Annie E. Simmons, represent- 
ing the Hitchings Co., recently ljec- 


tured on Greenhouses in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms at Lawrence, 
Mass., the lecture being held in con- 
nection with the regu'ar talk by a 
representativ; of the Essex County 
Agricultural School, on Gardens. Miss 
Simmcns illustrated her lecture with 
a large number cf colored slides show- 
ing all sorts and varieties of green- 
houses, and ner remarks were listened 
to with much interest. 


THERE’S ALWAYS A REASON 


With a firm tread and masterful air, 
the lady strode into the florist’s shop. 
Her choice fell on a remarkably green 
palm in an ornamental pot. 

“Will it do well in the sunshine?” 
she inquired of the shop assistant, 
with a sharp glance from her eagle 
eye. 

“Yes, madam,” was the courteous 
response. 

“Don’t say it will, if it won't!” 
snapped she amiably. “If it does well 
in the sun, will the shade hurt it?” 

“Oh, no, madam!” 

“What!” she exclaimed with a tri- 
umphant, now- I’ve - caught - you- air. 
“You tell me it will do equally well in 
sun or shade? Young man, you don’t 
know your business! Fetch your 
master!” 

The owner of the establishment 
was instantly summoned. Even he 
quailed before her, but for all that, 
he backed up his employe’s state- 
ments. 

“Then. it’s a really remarkable and 
accommodating plant!” she com- 
mented, waxing sarcastic. “My good 
man, it’s both ridiculous and unnat- 


ural!” 
“That’s just it,’ interrupted the 
floral expert. “It’s an artificial plant.” 





COMING EVENTS 


Cleveland.—S. A. F. and O. H. annual con- 
vention, Ang. 17, 18, 19. Sec’y, John 
Young, 43 W. 18th si., N. Y. 


New York.—American Dahlia Society, an- 
nual exhibition, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Sept. 27, 28, 29. Sec’y, HB. C. Vick, 205 
Ellwood ave., Newark, N. J. 


Indianapolis.—Florists’ Telegraph Deliv- 
ery, annual convention, October (second 
week). Sec’y, Albert Pochelon, 153 Bates 

st., Detroit, Mich. 


New York.—Chrysanthemum Society of 
America, annual exhibition, Amertean In- 
stitute, Nov. 3, 4, 5. Sec’y, Wm. A. 
Eagleson, 324 W. 2rd “. : 2. 


Boston—Americen Gladiolus Society, an- 
nual exhibition, in connection with Massa- 
chusetts Gladiolus Society and Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, August 14, 15. 
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ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS 
Asparagus Plumosus, 3-inch, 6c.; $55.00 
per 1000. Cash, please; no C. O. D.. 
CLOVER LEAF FLORAL CO. 
Springfield, Ohio. 








BULBS 
C. KEUR & SONS. HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Write for prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 82-8 Broad St. 





CANNAS 


For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, fs new 
price list. THE CONARD & JONES Co., 
est Grove, Pa. 








CARNATIONS 

CARNATION PLANTS, FIELD GROWN 
—Ward, Benora, Matchless and other 
choice varieties; good stuff; but they all 
say that. We'd rather you’d come and see 
them growing and be convinced. Strafford 
is only a few miles out of Philadelphia. 
Write, wire or phone. ALFRED M. CAMP 
BELL, 1510 Sanson St., Phila. 





CARNATION STAPLES 


Split carnations uickly, easily and 
enoly mended. Pilisbury’s Carnation 
= , 1000 for S5c.; 3000 for $1.00 post- 
paid. I. L. PILLSBURY, Galesburg, 111. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
THE BEST 
In Novelties and Standard Kinds. 
Catalogue on Application. 
ELMDBR D. SMITH & CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Chrysanthemums, a fine lot of clean, 
healthy plants in 24% inch pots: Yellow 
Bonnaffon, White Polly Rose, at a very 
low price per thousand. H. L. CAMERON, 

Florist, North Cambridge, Mass. 








DAHLIAS 
Fragrant Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick 
Grinnell, $10.00 per clump. Cash with 
o- JOHN P. ROONDY, New Bedford, 
ss. 








GOLD FISH 


Gold fish, aquarium plants, snails, cas- 
tles, globes, aquarium, fish goods, nets, 
ete., wholesale. FRANKLIN BARRETT, 
Breeder, 4815 D. 8t., Olney, Philadelphia, 
Pa. anne spammed pairs for sale. nd 
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IRIS 

Name Color Per 100 
Brooklyn, mauve purple.............++. $4: 
Elizabeth, pale lavender........-+...+++ 4.00 
Herant, best lavender-blue..........+. - 4.00 
Honorabilis, popular yellow............ 2.00 
- Khedive, lavender, orange beard....... 4.00 
Pallida Speciosa, dark lavender.... 3.00 
Panchurea, smokey shade............+- 3.00 
Queen of the Gypsies, purplish red.... 3.00 
San Souci, canary and brown.......... 2.00 
Mixed, all COlOTS.........+++seeeeee +++ 2.00 


J. K. ALEXANDER, 
East Brdgewater, Massachusetts. 








LABELS 
Wood labels for nurserymen and florists. 
THD BENJAMIN CHASE CO., Derry Vil- 
lage, N. H. 








PANSIES 
Great variety of finest pansy seeds, just 
received from our European growers. Kare 
strains and special Florists’ mixtures. Send 
for wholesale rice . PATRICIAN 
SEED 4312 Broadway, New 
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York City. 
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Wired toothpicks, green match sticks, 
labels for Florists and Nurserymen. 


LEWIS BROS., Peekskill, N. Y. 
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WORKS, 204 Randolph Oc, Detrett, Wick. 


Live Sphagnum Moss, erchid peat and 
orchid baskets always on hand. LAGER 
& HUREBLL, Summit, N. J. 














ORCHID GROWER 
We want an experienced Orchid grower 
to take charge of our Orchid section. One 
that thoroughly understands the growing 
of Orchids. State experience, references 
and salary. W. J. & M. 8S. VESEY, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

















Just Out 
The Nursery Manual 


By L. H. Bailey 


An indispensable book for every nur- 
seryman. Complete directions for prop- 
agating every kind of nursery stock, 
with many fiilustrations. Copies sent 
from the office of HORTICULTURD 
upon receipt of price, $2.50. 
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Every Reader of ‘‘Horticulture’’ Needs 
DR. L. H. BAILEY’S BRAND NEW 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


Six large quarte volumes. More than 3,600 pages. 2% full page exquisite color plates. 96 beautiful full page halftemes. More 
than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Cellaberaters. Appreximately 4,000 genera, 20,000 species and 40,000 plant names 
HE New Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly written in the light of the most recent research 
"Tana experience. It is the fullest, the newest, the most authoritative of all works of its kind and constitutes 
the most conscientious attempt that has ever been made to compress the whole story of our horticultural 
thought, learning and achievement into one set of books. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual. 


A Few of the Many Important New Features 
Key to Identification of Plants His is = device to enable | Translation and Pronunciation of Latin Names 12 Vol: 


one to find the name of a 
is inserted a list of between 2,000 and 8,000 Latin words used 


plant. The name thus found is quickly referred to under its 
alphabetical location, where full irformation will be found in | as species—names of plants, giving the Bnglish equivalent er 
translation and the pronunciation. 





regard to it. 

* Kin ga This is one of the mest im- 
Synopsis of Plant om portant features of the new 
edition. It constitutes a general running account of the classes, 
orders, and Fg of plants, with a b t ) 
isation of of the families t 
yield practically al? the cultivated p These family de- 
scriptions give the botanical characters; the number of genera 
and species and the ener a list of the important genera; 
brief statements in regard to the useful plants; and eleven: 





Class Articles ‘Special effort has been made te secure the 
best cultura] advices for the plants requiring 

peculiar or particular handling. Here are some of the titles 

of these articles: Ants; Autumn Gardening; Bed $ 

eases; Drainage; Floral Designs; Formal Gardening; 

and Coldframes; Insects; Landsca Gerdening ; 

ing; Orchards; Rock Gardening; Bubtropicel 4 jardening ; 

iow Boxes, 


and Implements; Village Improvements; W' ete. 


cuits Miaatentiens. General Index 7¢ final volume contains a complete . ..* 
index to the entire work, enabling ~~ *_,s° 
There are 24 colored plates; 96 full page half- | the reader to locate volume and page of any sub- . 9 RAS 
tones; and more than 4,000 engravings which | ject he has in mind. PF 
serve as guides in the text. She tite ta ot Oho ae hus ES 98 
set of six volu \ “ou S 
The Glossary This is an analysis of all technical terms that | decorated buckram, will be delivered 7 4" * SS ' 
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Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lecturer on Horticulture, Columbia University 


Few practices in the handling of plants, especially 
fruit bearing plants, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. The methods are so varied, the results so 
diverse, and the opinions of poten 80 apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject always one of the most 
interesting, and the surest to hold attention and arouse 
discussion. 

Particularly during the last ten or fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 
agement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
latter half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very derable especially in the last de- 
cade, but it is necessarily so scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book, 
which shall present the really important features of 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upon the laws of plant growth. 

This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tells its story. ~- 

After a few pages of introduction the author discusses 
Plant Physiology as related to pruning. A chapter 
takes up the Philosophy of Pruning, itself a very in- 
teresting subject. Then follows a classification and clear 
discussion of Buds, very fully illustrated from life. How 
Wounds Heal is an exceedingly interesting chapter, as 
are also those on Prevention and Repair of Mechanical 
Injuries, Pruning Nursery Stock, Young Trees, Mature 
Trees and Odd Methods of Pruning and Training, Re- 
juvenating Neglected Trees and Practical Tree Surgery. 


Profusely illustrated. 400 pages. 5% x8 inches. 


Cloth. Net, $2.00. 
. HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
739 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G.. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend. The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
jally as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners. There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
stocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages of 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pevzennials from _ seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti.. The illustrations are 
aumerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can he aupplied from the office of HORTICUL 
“URE at publisher’s price, $2.00. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 


739 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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